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ABSTRACT 

This •'feature issue" reports on consumer-controlled 
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Feature Issue on Consumer Controlled Housing 



Your Place, or Mine? 

b\ Robert Laux 



Home. A place to hang your 
hat, call your castle, or find your 
heart. To me, home brings up 
thoughts of crackling fires, 
backyard chats over the fence, 
weekend projects, friends, neigh- 
bors, celebrations. Michclob, 
family, barbecues, and a place of 
solitude. To our homes we 
sometimes invite others and 
sometimes choose to be by 
ourselves. The choice is ours. 
That's what home is all about. 

For many people w iUi 
developmental disabilities, home 
represents something decidedly 
different- Those remanded to 
group facilities may face bans on 
fireplaces, fences that hinder 
contact, weekends filled with 
shift staff, paid friends ', 
indifferent or even hostile neigh- 
bors, few things to celebrate, no 
adult" beverages, absent families 
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staff who cook, and a world filled with 24 
hours of habiliiaiioii. Our lifestyles and homes bear little resemblance to theirs. 

A home shouldn't include a riH)mmate, unless you want one It shouldn't be 
disrupted by staff who come through your life in eight hour shifts, it shouldn't 
include forced group activities when you'd rather stay home and watch a ballgame. 
The homes and corresponding group living lifestyle we often create for citizens 
with disabilities are most reHeclivo of a segregated housing alternative that none 
of us wt)uld find acceptable. Group living, as a preferrred way of life, is not 
cominon in our culture and few of us would even choose to live with our .hree 
best friends. Somehow, however, those responsible for planning appropriate, indi- 
viduali/ed services for citizens with disabilities |>erceive that this class of people is 
uniquely qualified to live in groups. 

The allure of operational funding often CON 
plays a large role in the policymaker s Qvisrvtew >.»tii 2 

choice of housing options deem ::d best TitMu ,_u , iL iji...ri«Tnii 4 

suited for citizens with disabilities. A ^.^^^^ * ^ 
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From the Editors: 

Bchm is an excerpt fnmi the 
Assoi iotum for Retarded Citizens - 
US. position statement on residential 
living arruni^ements jor persons w ith 
disabilities. That or\^anization\s 
statement sets forth the premise of this 
issue of IMPACT. The articles in this 
newsletter explore h(n4sini^ and service 
options that empow er individuals with 
disabilities to live their lives with the 
independence, privacy, and freedom of 
choice that all desire for ourselves. 
It is a he^^innin^ look at ways to 
redirect our n sinnces to enable indi- 
viduals with disatfilities to live in a 
manner rejlecfin\i their own visions ffr 
then lives^ 

The AsscK'iation for Retarded 
Citizens advcKates for public policy 
changes and full funding to support the 
development of communitv -based 
residential programs for persons with 
mental retardation to grow, develop, 
and enjoy life. The ARC turthci 
believes that: 

• All persons with mental retardation 
have a right lo live in their local 
communities wi.h nondisabled 
citizens. 

• Community-based residential 
services for persons with mental 
retardation should be designed to 
meet the needs of the individuals. 

AKC, continued on poi^c lo 
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There's No Place Like Home 

hy Edward Skarnulis 



be it ever so humble, there's no place like home/* 

- from "Home Sw eer Home/' first of the (.pera Claris 
the Maid of Milan , Covent Garden, t.ondon. May IS2.'^. 

Having a nome of one's own is a life dream of people 
around the world. Home ownership has been a major 
element of our "American Dream" since this country began. 
It is asscKiated with rites of passage to adullh(xxJ- with 
emancipation from childhood- and it conjures up images of 
security, stability, and wealth, however modest. Real estate 
has been ihe personal financial cornerstone for disparate 
typesc everyone from the RiKkefellers to Archie and Ediih 
Bunker. 

While figures on real estate values reveal the tangible 
economic benefits of such an investment (the average sale 

Clearly housing for persons with 
disabilities has been big business, and yet 
it hasn^t brought them any closer to 
homes of their own. 

price of existing single family homes rose from S2.2.3(K) to 
SI I2.K()(> between 1968-88 according lo the National Asso- 
ciation of Realtors), 4hey don't reflect (he intangible rewards 
of hav ing a place to call one's own. One need only listen to 
the words that are used by citi/cns with disabilities to 
describe the experience of moving fron) a "facility" or resi- 
dence inl(^ iheir own homes to understand what a home is 
to us all. The words ihey us*: include: empowerment, 
choices, freedom, indcpender.e, pride, and mine. 

Increasingly, wc hear talk about "valued futures" for 
children and adults with developmental disabilities, about a 
vision of v. hat their world should/could be. What do v^e 
hear when we ask these individuals, their parents, their 
siblings, and others that know them well about their desired 
futures? We hear of s|:)ecial likes and dislikes personal 
preferences, unique characteristics, individual differences. 
Seldom do these mlenscly personal visions of self or loved 
ones mesh at all with the service system's view that their 
disabililic. make them part ot a homogeneous group >u;tcd 
for congregate living. On what basis do we feel that their 
desires and needs are less unique than those of people In ing 
in the 6(K'J of U.S. households that own their homes? 

The housing needs of per ons with developmental dis- 
abilities ideally ought lo be met in a manner consistent uith 
the presumption that the housing will be owned and/or 
controlled by the individuals w ith disabilities or their fami- 
lies. This may seem like a modest proposition, but it ^nily 
revolutionary with regard to the status afforded perst)n> vsith 



developmental disabilities. Control of one's housing and 
ownership of real property is power, not only over one s 
immediate environment, but also within the larger swiety. 
Just consider the comparative political influence of constitu- 
encies, such as elderly citi/ens who pay property taxes in 
communities, as opposed to other groups such as persons 
with developmental disabilities who are viewed as totally 
dependent on lax dollars for all aspects of daily life. 

Clearly much money has been spent over the past 20 
years for housing for persons with developmental disabili- 
ties. However, those expenditures have created real 
properly wealih for others, in the early IMTOs, most people 
with developmental disabilites had two living options, stay 
at Lome with their family (with little or no support), or 
move into a state or privately funded institution. Since crea- 
tion of a Title XIX benefit for people w ith developmental 
disabilities, specifically Intermediate Care Facilities (for 
people with) Mental Retardation (ICFs/MR). public and 
private dollars have been used for a variety of residential 
scvices, ranging from large institutions to small group 
homes. However, the service provider (public, private-for- 
profit, or not-for-profit) \v as also the owner of ihe buildings 
in which people lived. 

The grow th of the ICF/MR program has been si/able. 
In FY 1977 the combined toial federal expenditures for 
public and private large, congregate ( 16 or more beds) ICF"s/ 
MR and community service residences (smaller than 16 
beds) was over 6(H) million dollars. Based ow Minnesota 
statistics, about 14*^^^ or an estimated K!> million dollars was 
sjxMil on property costs. By F Y I9SK. property related costs 
were nearl\ half a billion dollars. That means that betv^een 
1977 and I98S federal Medicaid paymenis for property 
costs were probably in the neighhK)rhood of three billion 
dollars. Add to this privaie. slate, and lov-al housing cxpcn- 
ditiire;- and these estimated propert\ expenditures more than 
double. Clearly liousing for persons with disabilities- has 
been big business, and yet it hasn't brought them any closer 
to homes of their ow n. 

Important changes have been tiiking place. Sr>m; 
programs now allow . to a limited extent, sepa»aiion of 
services and buildings. Congress made Title .MX more 
flexible in the early !^)K(k a. ith Homo and Conimunil\ 
Based Waiver Services ( HCBSV The HCBS covered only 
services needed to support an inu»vidual in his/her own 
home: housing and food had to be provided separately, 
cither in the individual's own home or in a residential 
setting, through >lalc. local or per>. ...J funds (including 
Social Security cash assistance). Many persons with de\el- 
tfpHiv Mai disabilities and their parents twund !he> could 
choose a hv>me rather than being "phaed' somewhere. 
Many people w ith dcvelopnienlal disabilities stayed with 
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!heir parents and received services. Some people with 
developmental disabilities stayed in the family home and the 
parents moved out* contracting wilh a provider for services 
and using HCBS to cover the ser\ ice costs. 

Another important step to providing hr.ne^ for persons 
with disabilities was the i9S6 Congression. i ar^^orization 
of tax credits for states to encourage private investors to 
help people with disabiliities lease decent, afforaable 
housing. Not only does the investor (which could be a 
group of family members) benefit from the income derived 
from the prop<*ny and the increased value of the propt^ny, 
but also from reduced taxes applied as credits to their 
federal income tax payments. 

Given the price that thousands of people 
with disabilities paid by living in such 
places^ it seems just that the monies 
accruing from their sale be targeted 
to homes in the community. 

Recent years have brought other creative, and some- 
times ironic, effcirts to secure homes for persons with 
developmental disabilities For example, many once 
isolated public and private residential facilities were built on 
land that is now e>-*r"»mely valuable either because it has 
been absorbed by sprawling urban areas, or because it 
contains valuable natural or recreational resources. This 
makes altemalive uses of the land financially desirable. To 
a few creative and foresightful planner/advwales. it has 
seemed that these properties, through their sale, can provide 
funds tor hotnes for people with disabilities. Jhr income 
can be converted to funding pools that are used as collateral 
to back low interest loans for down payments on individual 
or cooperative housing purchases, Given the price that 
thousands of people with disahililies paid by living in such 
places, it seems just ihat the monies accruing from their sale 
be targeted to homes in the community. Australians are 
doing this with St, Nicholas Hospital (Institution) in 
Melbourne, and advcKates in England are proposing the 
same for NomianstKid Hospital in Teddirig!on. 

In past years ;ind still hH) frequently, professionals ha\c 
viewed responding appropriately {o the needs of persons 
wilh developmental disabilities as primarily a malier i>f 
matching an individual's « haraclcrisfics w iih a finite set ol 
available "models* of residential service. Thus, we have 
various types and sizes of congregate living such as group 
homes and semi-independent li\ ing units ' or staffed 
apartments. Interspersed among these models are often 
more specialized sub-categories like "behavior shaping 
units", "medically fragile units", or elder housing' . 
Placement in these models has Ix'eri based on one or two 
characieiistics held in common by the residents (e.g., 
medical/psychiatric diagnostic classification. IQ. age), 
presuming a fundamental homogentit> among them. While 



such presumptions have allowed for administrative conven- 
ience, they have geneially ignored the most basic tenet of 
assisting people: human beings are unique and unrepeat- 
able. Children and adults w ith disabilities are no ksu 
individually representative of the diversity that we all share. 

Increasingly, service provider agencies will need to be 
structured and committed to practices that balance the need 
for tailor-made living arrangements based on the person's 
world-- his/her family, friends, co-workers, neighbors, 
community, and culture with the need for support of 
w idely dispersed homes. To borrow a definition from 
RiKkwell international Corporation, we need to tmd balance 
in "stability based on planned diversity. ' We w ill have to 
recogni/e that there are no easy blueprints for people s lives, 
whether or not they come "categorized". Planners of those 
systems will need to take a lesson from the landscape 
contractors who don t pour sidewalks until they've had time 
to see where natural paths are wom. Future systems of 
residential services will eventually be the product of one-at- 
a-time creation of individual places to live. 

The movement toward real homes has an elegant 
simplicity, but still faces many challenges. It is constrained 
by existing federal regulations, particularly under Title XIX 
of Medicaid, which continues to promote out-of-honie 
congregate residences. Repeated attempts at Medicaid 
reform, which would allow the kind of flexibility needed to 
support people in their own homes, have not yet been 
successful whether because of a projected increase in 
federal expenditures, powerful interests maintaining tne 
current orientation, or both. But there may be a more 
favorable climate approaching. The possibility of a "peace 
dividend' from Kasiern Europe demilitarization, HI D 
Director Jack Kemp s support for enipo\N emient of the 
! urban poor through home cmncrship, and the gross ing 
i respect for the rights of people w ith disabilities, are among 
j the factors that may bring about the needed suppc^rt service 
reform for people \s\lh disabilities seeking their ow n homes. 
The struggle to gain contr(.l of one s home i-^ something 
j of a brave new world for pec^plc with disabilities. Most of 
I the existing players are conditioned to accept the wax things 
I have been, and ground rules for the new concepts are still 
I ev<^lving. (iovernmentai entities will often )ecl uncomforl- 
! able with thi- prospect of turning over resources and 
I authority to the recipients of public funds, and wiii wan? 
! sarcguards for their use. Some ser^ ice pnn idcrs \\h(^ have 
I benefitted from real estate investmenis \m1! not Ix* keen lo 
I redirect their focus away from bricks and mortar to sor\ iccs. 
■ Consumer contri>lled housing is another stage in the 
! evolution if rights and respect lor f>ersons with dex elop- 
' mental disabilities. And this stage acknovv ledges that not 
I <nil\ should the basic rights of persons w ith developmental 
j disabilities be assumed to be (he same as their fellow 

i ciii/ens, but so too should be ibcn dreams and as[)ira!ion^. 

j 

i l)r I'Aiwarii Skurnnlts is 'J fiweurdier w ith the Minncsnfci 
' Denartfucnt of fluniuN Servnc^ He ( un he reui heii iii l^t^ 
Sfreef Sh, Sf^tc MinneiipoUs. MS >>414. 
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Creating Inclusive Communities: Profiles of Four Programs 



true community has no walls. To be included in a 
community requires knowledge and information. These 
two factors are critical in the lives of individuals with dis- 
abilities and their families. Lack of knowledge about 
supports that promote independence, productivity and 
inclusion means, fundamentally, that the dreams of 
individuals and families are limited,""^ 

In a small town in southeastern Ohio, five adults with 
menial retardation are livmg theii lives differently than 
many other adults with disabilities. ITiey are not living in 
institutional or group home sellings. They are not living in 
their parents' homes either. They are living in homes of 
their own choice, w ith roommates of their own choosing. 
They help select the staff that assist them in their daily 
activi' es. They decide the routine of their days and 
personally plan their leisure activities. This creative option 
in housing for people with developmental disabilities is 
made possible through the Ohio Department of Mental Re- 
tardation and Developmental Disabilities' Family Consor- 
tium Project. 

Ohio's Family Consortium Project, unique in the 
nation, is a family-developed, family-centered, and family- 
driven program. The parents, relatives, friends, and persons 
with disabilities form consortia that serve as the administra 
tive bodies that uianage certified homes in which people 
with developmcntally disabling conditions reside. Each 
consortium can include up to five persons with development 
tal disabilities and their family members/friends, with a 
maximum of four living in each home. One consortium 
may administer more than one home, as long as the total 
does not exceed five individuals with disabilities. Consor- 
tium members are responsible for selecting and carrying out 
personnel functions and overseeing programming of the 
home. The County Board of Mental Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities provides m.oniioring. ca.se man- 
agement, and day program services for the residents with 
disabilities. 

The structure of the program allow s for several housing 
options. The individuals may purchase a home themselves 
with the assistance of family/or other citizens of the 
community who wish to pu^'sue a tinancial investment. 
Parents may purchase a home and rent to their sons/ 
daughters. Or. ihcy may rent from a landlord. 

The state funds supportiiig this project reimburse the 
consortium for the diiect services of the staff. Other 
(ijKraling costs are absorbed by the consortium and could 
include buymg/leasing/renting a home, as well as purchas- 
ing insurance, food, and furnishings. 



Because the consortium homes are defined as "an 
extension of the family home," statutory regulations that 
ordinarily govern group homes are not applicable. The 
homes are certified by the County Board of Menial Retarda 
tion and Developmental Disabilities based on state guide- 
lines and rules, and zoning and licensing requirements do 
not apply. 

Some advantages of the consortium approach include: 

• It allows parents to continue to play an active role in 
caring for their child's emotional, educational, and 
physical needs, 

• It allows participants to select their ow n roommates and 
home location. 

• It allows consortia to decide the amount to pay staff and 
the benefit package. 

• It maximizes state and kxal funds, augmenting them 
with resources from the local community and the family 
of the member w ith a disability. 

• It allow s participants to slay in their home communi- 
ties. 

The consortium is not meant to meet everyone*s needs. 
It is intended for families who have the desire to utilize a 
liv:ng situation for their son or daughter that maititains the 
family as an integral unit while allowing the individual t(^ 
grow and gain needed autonomy and independence. 



in Brookline. Massachusetts, .Specialized Housing 
Inc.. is another consortium that is providing creativ e options 
for 42 adults with developmental disabilities. Begun in 
I9S2 as an effort to promote community integration and 
inclusicm through home v.wnership. the consortium currently 
prtn ides the catalyst for individual ownership of 42 condo- 
I miniums in Brookline, with !() more units scheduled to open 
j soon in Providence. Rhode Island, 1 he pn)jcct seeks to free 
j individuals from the control of landlords, agencies, and 
j public policy. 

i The condominiums arc ill in converted Victorian stvie 
j homes. They are located in urban areas iJiat offer convcn 
icnce to shopping and public transportation, Downiowi^ 
Boston is a twenty unutc bus lide away from the existmg 
units. [*ach condominium otters a combination oi ph\ ale 
iinci shared communal space (editor-' note: this C(Micept in 
I housing could also be applied vk ithout the need for a 



* From ''The Heart of Community is Inclusion. the 1990 Annual Report of the Vlinnesot j (iovernor's Planning Council on Devel- 
opmental Disabilities, 
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communal, congregate approach). Trained staff are 
available around the clock lo provide assistance if neces- 
sary, and the owners participate in staff selection. Housing 
is the primary service that residents purchase, and they 
receive help in managing it themselves with the continued 
operation administered by a management corporation. 

Financially and legally, the development is like any 
other community condominium unit. Of particular note is 
that only private funds have been used for initial develop- 
ment and ongoing service suppon, w ith the exception of one 
household that has received slate rental assistance admini- 
stered through the local hous-ng authority. Many of the indi* 
viduals living in the condominiums have purchased them 
with support from rheir families, enabling them to buy the 
units outright. Others have made their own personal 
financial arrangements using bank mortgages. Owners pay 
real estate taxes to the town. This arrangement not only 
offers a secure and possibly permanent residence for the 
owners, it also offers the financial opportunity for income 
tax deductions and the equity of home ownership. 



"Cross-collaterali/ation of assets." That is the business 
term used to describe the strategy employed in 1 987 by 
Hammer Residences, Inc.. of Way/aia, Minnesota, when 
its biwd of directors decided to establish real homes for the 
remaining 46 adults living in their on-campus buildings. In 
a nutshell, cross-collaterali/ation of assets means leveraging 
the value of existing assets in this case the land, buildings, 
and contents already owned by the corporation - in order to 
obtain the necessary money to purchase other real estate. 
Today all former residents are livmg in the community, with 
support provided by the same skilled and dedicated staff 
members who once served them in the larger facility. 

When Hammer SchcK^l was founded in 1923 it was a 
welcome alternative to the state institutions. Parents were 
able to keep their sons and daughters close to home in the 
Twin Cities, visit them, and maintain coniacl. The program 
became well known nationally and internationally. It was a 
self-contained, caring co':imunity of paid staff, a parent- 
majority hoard of directors, and children and adults w ilh 
mental retardation. Eventually the organization expanded 
lK?yond the campus dormitories, developing three group 
homes for six people, supervised apartments that housed a 
total of nine adults, and two homes serving three people 
each, 

Tlu* tradition of single minded dc\t)iion to cili/cns w ith 
disabilities moved the leadership of the board to conclude 
that if integrated community living was good for the people 
living in the apartments and houses sponsored by the 
agency, then that same opportunity for a more nomial life 
needed to be made available to the 46 {people remaining in 
the larger dormitories. With the board *s guidance, the ex- 
ecutive director was instructed to begin analyzing what | 
could be done to provide real homes for everyone, and how i 



to p jy for them. What became appa.ent was that the 
property on which the main buildings were located had 
become very valuable over the years: it was a valuable 
"island" surrounded by various commercial properties. 
Appraisals indicated it could be worth as much as S3 
million. This cleariy suggested that there should be no 
problem with using the real estate as collateral for banks or 
savings and loan companies, which in turn could be used to 
obtain loans for the down payment for each of the homes 
serving Hammer residents. The four bedroom homes were 
estimated to cost approximately $1 15,()0()-S13(),(XK) apiece, 
and would require a down payment of 2{Wr, The deprecia- 
tion of buildings and furnishings would be billed against the 
per diem rate normally charged by a service provider, and 
paid for through .lormal home and community based waiver 
mechanisms. 

Thus far. "the juice seems well worth the squeeze." 
Every day a new success story appears. A parent who lives 
in California and hasn't been able to visit for a numboi of 
years came to where his son lived. With no small amount of 
pride, the son said: "Where you staying. Dad? Don't have a 
room? Why not stay here in my home?" Other parents 
have commented on how comfortable it is to visit a regular 
home, and how much easier it is to get a sense of what's 
really happening in their daughter's or son's lives. 

it's not Camelot of course, anymore than life is for the 
rest of society. Transportation is a challenge. If only one 
staff person is on duty at a residence, it may not be possible 
for each person w ith a disability to choose what s^e wants 
to do or where to go. Sometimes reimbursements for staff 
auto expenses such as increased insurance rates, are disal- 
lowed by Medicaid auditors on *he grounds that staff aren*i 
hired to drive that it isn't "habilitation." And, of course, the 
challenge of training or retraining staff is ongoing. 

One final note. It was hoped that at some point a 
corporate structure could be fashioned that would allow the 
people .served by Hammer Residence. Inc. to become the 
owners of their homes through a housing cooperative, w ith 
each person purchasing a share fot one dollar. In part 
because of so many competing priorities, that hasn't 
happened yet, but continues to be a hope of the agency's 
iHxird and administrators. 



Prairie Housing Cw>peratlve in Winnipeg. Manitoba, 
began in 1982 to ensure that individuals with developmental 
disabilities would have opportunities for affordable housing, 
supportive personal relationships with friends and neigh- 
bors, and control and ow nership of their own housing 
arrangements. The cooperative works by creating small 
neighboring groups of individuals or families dispersed 
throughout W^innipcg in duplexes, townhouses. or clusters 
of single family dwellings. Each grouping is designed to 

Communities, (oniimu'd on next pa\*c 
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include and support one or more members who have dcvel- 
opmenial special needs, or one or two families with a child 
who has a handicapping condition. 

Currently there are eight clusters of housing units in 
Winnipeg that involve approximately 85 people. They 
include one 28-suiie apartment complex in a renovated 
downtown warehouse, one triplex, and six housing clusters 
containing two to four units per cluster. 

Members of the cooperative include individuals and 
families who live (or plan to live) in units of housing owned 
by it. All members of the cooperative share in its design, 
administration, and support. They elect a board of directors 
that is responsible to implement the general aims of the co- 
operative through various committees, and each member has 
the opportunity to make significant contributions by partici- 
pating in the working committees. 

The ccK>perative is not just housing. It is designed to 
crcaie networks of responsible neighboring relationships 
that include members with developmental special needs and 
emerging abilities. Ideally, the relationships include 
involvement in the s(Kial life of the family and community, 
acceptance, friendship, and mutual assistance. The relation- 
ship^ are chosen and voluntary, and are not intended to take 
the place of the formal supports th;;t some members may 
need from time to time, A wide range of options for 
personal assistance are possible for members, ranging from 
the purely voluntar> neighboring relationships i(» arrange- 
ments in which non-handicapped assistants share housing 
with members who need more extensive supports. 

The cooperative is incorporated on a share capital basis, 
meaning that members contribute to the capital base through 
the purchase of common shares. Becoming a member 
involves purchasing a single share at a nominal cost (around 
SKMH)). This entitles the memixT to a voice m the coopera- 
tive's operation. Resident members may be asked (and 
assisted) to purchase additional shares The investment is a 
deposit that is held by the cooperative for the time that the 
member resides in the housing, and is refunded when s/lie 
leaves, if financial obligations to the cooperative have been 
met. 

Some of (he mip<irtant characteristics and bt nefils ot 
the cooperative arc the following: 

• The cooperative belongs to all the people who use its 
services, and control rests equally with all members. 

It ensures that members who have handicapping 
conditions vsill have lull voting rights and a powerful 
valued role in the design, governance and operation of 
the cooperative, 

• It creates natural opportunities for mteractions rxMween 
citi/ens with and without handicaps, including opportu- 
nities for working together. 



It may become a vehicle for arranging the additional 
personal supports that some members may require. 

It creates continuity of place and relationships, and a 
sense of security Even though individual members 
may leave from time to time, there remains a strong 
circle of friends and supportive neighbors. 



Each of the housing options described here is an 
example of cooperation between individuals, families, and 
traditional service providers. Each has grown out of a desire 
and commitment to maximize creative housing opponuni- 
lies for individuals historically denied ownership and/or 
control of their owi. homes. These ideas are certainly not 
new. They do, however, require making a commitment to 
each individual's personal situation with supports that allow 
for the maximum retention of independence and, thus, 
growth, involvement, and inclusion in the community. 

For further information on the options profiled in this 
article, contact the following: 

• Ohio's Family Consortium Project: Ms, Vicki Grosh, 
Special Programs Ccwrdinator, Ohio Department of Mental 
Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, R(x^m 1250. 
.^0 E. Broad Street, Columbus. OH 43226vV(U15, 

• Specialized Housing, Inc.: Ms. Margo! Wi/ansky, Spe- 
cialized Housing. Inc., 12 Lincoln Rd,. Brookline. MA 
02146. 

• Hammer Residence: Mr. Roger Dineen. Executive 
Director. Hammer Res dence, l^iW E. Wayzata Blvd., 
Wayzata, MN 53391. 

• Prairie Housing Cooperative: Mr. Rudy Braun, Manager, 
Prairie Housing Cmiperative, Ltd., 1(K)-1 13 Market Ave,, 
Winnipeg Manitoba R3K l)r\S 

Ihc folhwifii^ ituliviiluals iontrihufvd this tirfii Ic: 
David Ham Dirci toi (^f the Minnesota offu e of the 
W orlil /nsfitufc (ni Disahility: Vu ki drosh, SfHU iai Pro- 
\^f anis Coordinator, Ohio Department of Mental Hetarda- 
ti(ni and Developmental Disahilities: h'd Skarnidis. l i - 
seme her, Minnesota Department of Human Services: 
Marmot and David Wisan.skw foiaulers and developers of 
Spei iidized Hoiisinif. Inc : and Rudy HraiuK Manai^er, 
Prairie l/onsmi: C^»operative. 
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A Home of Their Own: 
the Vision and the Reality 



All good parents have a vision for their children's future thai includes the 
eventual building of a life of their own as adults independent of their mother and/ 
or father That vision sometimes has to be modified if a son or daughter has 
severe disabilities. In 1980, Audrey and Bob Lockwood of Minneapolis latched 
onto the idea that their two daughters could live in a real home of their own, inde- 
pendent of their parents, even though both women have severe mental retardation 
and physical disabilities. The process of making that idea a reality took the next 
five years. 



Though the leisure activities of Stacy (pictured here) and Druanne 
are presently similar to those found in group homes (such as 
riding exercycles and assembling puzzles K Audrey and Bob are 
working with their daughters to increase their involvement in 
community 5»ocial/leisure programs. 

Stacy and Druanne L(KkwcH)d once shared a five bedr(X)m home w ith their 
parents. As the women entered their early 2(Vs, Audrey and Bob thought that the 
house would be a perfect place for lh:^ir daughters to live with other women their 
ow n age. In 1984. after encountering difficulty in implementing their plan due to 
changes in the law governing group homes, the Uxkwoods were ready to give up 
on the idea. Their housing concept was categorized as a group home by the state, 
and a hold on funds to create such housing was in effect. 

Then in 1985, Medicaid Home and Community Based ("Waiver ') Services 
came into the picture in Miniiesota. Waiver services made it possible for the plan 
to be put into action by making available funding for staff to come into private 
homes and assist families. Interviews were conducted with various management 
companies, and one was selected. The director of the management compan> 
became a foster parent to the women to fulfill requirements for the home's exis- 
tence. Roommates were found among Stacy and Druanne's coworkers at a devel- 
opmental achievement center. And so. in the fall of 1985, Audrey and Bob 
moved out of the home turning it over to their daughters, two roommates, iiN c in 
staff, and the management compan>. 

During the first two years of the arrangement it was difficult getting the 
household to slabili/e because staff turnover was high. That has slowed, and the 
newest staff member was hired almost three years ago. Three female st;»ff live 



Seven Issues for 
Parents 



Listed below are seven areas of 
concern for parents to consider when 
leasing a house to a provider that w ill 
staff and supervise the home: 

• Selection of housemates: How should 
this be done? Whenever you have 
congregate residences, there has to be 
some give and take. People have to 
have the patience and willingness to 
accept the idiosyncracies of others. 
Everyone needs to understand that. 
But, people living together also have to 
be compatible. It's naive to believe that 
you can force people to learn to live 
with each other. 

If the consumer is unable to make 
decisions about a housemate and if the 
house is to be ow ned by the consumer's 
parents, they need to have a sizable say 
in who is going to live with their son or 
daughter. Under no circumstances 
should they be forced to accept people 
because of some whim of either the 
provider or the county. The property 
may involve a very si/able investment 
by the parents. They carry the liability 
of the place. They need to be able tc 
say who's going to live there. But they 
may have to adjust if they can't be 
accommodated and if the only alterna- 
tive is not having anyone else living 
there to share the cost. 

• Whose house is it: If two to four 
people with disabilities live in the house 
and one doesn't work out. who decides 
who leaves? IJhimately, the person 
who own> rhe house probably has a 
bigger votL' than the other people. 
Obviously, this is a disadvantage if 
you're placing your son or daughter in a 
residence owned by somebody else. If 
one person is 'more equal " than others, 
w hat are the plans and agreements to 
assure that there i^ no exploitation of a 
nonowner. especially a housemate with 
no family? 

f\n cnL {'(ffitintu'J Of} pdsic 1^ 
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Organizing to Develop Housing 



Many efforts to secure homes for individuals with 
disabilities involve groups of families, advocacy organiza- 
tions, or nonprofit organizations a> sponsors of the housing. 
There are several initial considerations potential sponsors of 
housing should address when deciding to undertake such a 
project. These include issues related to performing a needs 
assessment: the legal ownership structure of a project; and 
establishing links among advocacy organizations, consum- 
ers, private sector builders/developers, government agen- 
cies, and the community. 



Needs Assessment 



A needs assessment should be the first step taken by 
potential sponsors of affordable housing for persons w iih 
disabilities. The sponsors may choose to use existing 
housing needs survey instruments, such as A User's (itiide 
to Needs Assessment in Community Residential Reha- 
bilitation^ or Assessing Housing Needs for Persons with 
Disabilities: A Guide and Resource Book*. Or, they may 
choose to develop their own data collection system, A 
housing market consultant can often assist the sponsor in 
making this detenninalion. A needs assessment involves the 
following steps: 

* Identifying the target population. Parent. udv(Kacy 
or other non-prof it organizations frequently represent a 
specific group of persons with disabilities and may already 
have identified the people they intend to house in the com- 
munity. They usually have a network through which 
additional potential members of the target population can be 
identified. Builders or non-profit housing developers, on 
the other hand, may have only a broad goal such as "provid- 
ing a greater percentage of housing units for persons w ith 
disabilities, " In such cases, local advcKacy groups, such as 
Independent Living Centers, the Association for Retarded 
Citizens, the United Cerebral Palsy AssiK'iation. and others, 
can often assist builders/developers in identifying the target 
populations w ith s}>ecial housing needs, the best strategies 
for meeting those needs, and the most effective approaches 
to marketing the housing to those populations, 

• Determining housing and service needs, Detennin 
ing ihc needs of a specific target population includes 
examining the following: aPordability criteria based on 
income typicalK available tor rent or mortgage payments; 



level of suppim services required and the availability of 
those supports in the community if not provided by the 
sp^msor; architectural modifications needed to enhance 
access and facilitate independent living: and type of housing 
that w ill best meet the needs of targeted residents. The 
f(Kus of needs assessment in this case is on determining the 
least restrictive setting in which each individual's need f(>' 
support can be met, with the goal of providing housing ihj' 
enhances the community integration of each resident. 

• Assessing how housing needs are currently met* 

Potential sponsors should identify community-based 
housing that currently meets the needs of the target popula* 
tion. In doing so, sponsors can benefit from the experience 
of others in identifying what works for specific individuals 
and target markets. 

• Determining hov^ to address unmet needs. L(Kal 
advcKacy groups can frequently provide prospective 
sponsors with useful information on housing and serv ice 
needs associated with dif ferent target group characteristics. 
Having determined what needs of the target population are 
currently met and what needs are not, sponsors will often 
discover several altemative courses they can pursue. One 
primary consideration for sponsors should be the appropri- 
ateness of the planned housing to meet the continuing needs 
of that population. Tw areas of importance in ensuring the 
long-term usefulness of a project are trends in delivery of 
serv ices and the degree to w hich a project promotes 
integration of people w ith disabilities into the community, 

• Assessing changes in the delivery of support serv- 
ices. The movement of persons with more severe disabili- 
ties from institutions and other congregate settings into 
typical housing in the community is leading to a reevalu- 
ation of support services and of the types of settings m 
which specific service needs can best be provided. As 
service providers continue to redefine individual service 
needs in tenns of the support, permitting more typical 
lifestyles and more independence for individuals with 
disabilities, integrated housing will be in greater demand. 
Those w ho sponsor housing should determine w hether the 
proposed housing is likely to continue to be not only an ap- 
propriate residential setting, but also a sound investment. In 
several states across the country, housing pro\ iders and 
service delivery agencies have been confronted w ith the 
difficulty of divesting themsehes of properties no longer 



M I'ser's Guide to Seeds Assessment in Community Residential RehahiHtation^ Ridgewa\ and ( arling. Available from the Center 
for Chanf^e through Housing, I niversity of Vermont, Department of i^sychoiogy, John Dewey Hall, Suite 101, Burlington, \ 1 
05405, /Kssessing Housir^g Seeds for Persons with Disabilities: A Guide and Resource Book. Human Services Research Institute. 
Available f^om HI I) I ser, P.O. Box 6091, Kockville, MD 20K50. Publication #4030. 
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used to house persons with disabilities. This could have 
been avoided had these agencies purchased, or assisted 
families or individuals \\ ith disabilities to purchase, typical 
neighborhoixl housing. 

• Assessing the potential for community integration. The 

need to provide access to the community's natural \uppon 
systems was acknov^ ledged in 1074 at the first National 
Conference on Housing and the Handicapped- The guide- 
lines formulated at that conference for planning and devel- 
oping housing for people with disabilities still apply: I ) 
housing should be conventional in appearance: 2) special* 
ized housing should congregate no more individuals with 
disabilities than can be absorbed into a neighborhood or 
community: and 3) housing should be Iwaied near the hub 
of the community to provide access. Then, as now, it\ rec- 
ognized that the important feature of housing is the degree 
to which it promotes integration into the community- 

•Assessing a sponsor's needs, objectives and capabilities. 

When a non-profit group takes the lead in initiating a 
housing project, it should examine its own needs and objec* 
lives with respect to property ownership, the level of 
financial resources the group is able to contribute or raise 
tor the pre>ject. and its development expertise. 

Property ownership can ensure a permanent supply of 
housing- It generally also places the burden of fi lancing. 
managing, and maintaining the property on the owner. Any 
sponsor considering the development of housing must 
determine the extent to which it is willing to become 
involved in property ownership as a facet of its operatii>n. 
Long-term property leases may, in some instances, bo more 
appropriate for some sponsors than ow ncrship. 

Access to equity and mortgage financing is necessary, 
both to acquire existing properties and to develop ne\\ 
properties. Structuring both debt and equity financing for a 
project enables a sponsor to act independently as a devel- 
oper/sp()nsor/owner of the property. If equity must be 
raised from a source outside of the sp<insoring organization, 
then owner%hip of the property will be divided between the 
equity source and the sponsor/developer. 

The type of project undertaken will determine the level 
of development expertise required of a sponsoring entity. 
New ccmstruction or substantial rehabilitation of a property 
requires greater expertise than d(K"s acquisition of an 
existing property in move-in condition. For more complex 
projects. It is advisable for a Nponsor with limited real estate 
experience to enter into a joint venture with a private sector 
developer or non-profit housing development organization- 
In such cases ow nership of the property would generally be 
divided ' quitabl> among the parties involved (including the 
equity provider) in real estate investment entity. Alterna- 
tively, the party providing the development cxjK^rtise could 
be compensated on an up-front fee basis and deliver a com- 
pleted or turnkey project to the sponsor. 



Determining the Legal Structure 



Once the needs assessment has taken place, the struc- 
ture of the sponsoring entity should be addressed. There are 
three basic types of real estate investment entities: 

• Limited or general partnerships. Partnerships are a 
common form of business organization for real estate 
acquisition and development. Partnerships, whether general 
or limited, are essentially tax conduits: taxable gain and loss 
of the project are passed through directly to individual 
partners. Partnerships have the advantages of informality 
and flexibility. The major disadvantage of a general 
partnership is the unlimited liability of the partners, A 
limited partnership, on the other hand, affords partners the 
tax advantages of a partnership, w ith the personal liability 
limitation offered by incorporation. 

• Corporations. Corporations are taxable entities 
separate from their shareholders and repi^rt profit and loss 
separately. Because a double tax is imposed on project 
profits, once at the corporate level and once at the share- 
holder level when income is distributed as dividends, 
corporate entities often do not own real estate directly. The 
advantage of a corporation is a limitation on personal 
liability. 

• Subchapter S Corporations, S corporations have the 
separate legal existence of corporations but are treated for 
tax purposes essentially as partnerships, with projevt gains 
and losses passed directly to shareholders. 

Frequently, no single group or entity possesses the 
expertise to handle all aspects of a development project. In 
these instances, a joint venture may be appropriate. A joint 
venture is an asscx iation bringing together two or more 
parties to act as sponsor of a specific development project. 
The joint venture may be structured as any one of the three 
investment entities listed above. Tax and legal liability 
: considerations are generally the primary factors in detemiin- 
i ing the most appropriate structure of the sponsoring entitv. 
Because complex issues are involved, sponsors should seek 
legal counsel when structuring the development/ownership 
entity. 



Establishing Linkages 



Identifying and assembling a development team with 
complementary skills and interests is a primary considera- 
tion in organizing to develop housing for persons with 
disabilities. Individual consumers with disabilities often 
lack the resources or experience to increase their housing 
opportunities. f:fforts of inexperienced sponsors are often 
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Replacing the Continuum 

hy Derrick Dufresnc 



As wc enter the IWOs, our Tocus should be on finding a 
place to call home for every person with disabilities. And 
when the word "every" is used, it includes jx'ople needing 
ventilators, people prcseniinj: severe behavioral difficulties, 
people x^ ithout speech, and so on. The degree of disability 
should have no relaiionship to the right of every person w ith 
disabilities to have a place to call home. 

Historically, for persons w ith developmental disabili- 
ties, where they lived determined the level of support they 
were to receive and the dollars i. « 



spent on their behalf individu Q^^^p fjomes, ICF-MRs, and Other congre 

als w ith special needs, bchav" , , 

iorai difficulties, or the label S^te living Settings are an idea whose time 

•'medically fragile ", have been haS COme and gone. 
relegated to life \\\ facilities 



where they arc supposed to receive intensive and costly 
supports. People who are most capable, have the most 
skills, and pose the least amount of difficulty, get to live in 
homes, w here they are expected to require few supports and 
a low investment. 

This thinking, called a (ontinuum mcxlel, has set up a 
caste system of serv ices. The mixlel holds that people need 
to learn a certain set of skills in one setting to progress to 
another setting, resulting in creation of a series of facilities 
all of w hich have a different purpose. Each lime a new 
diagnosis or a group of people in need presents itself, a new 
facility is developed- The highest goal is independence for 
the few , the proud, and the brave w ho can wade through the 
system. The more disabled people are, the more skills they 
lack, or the more difficulties they present, the funher awa\ 
they are from ever having a real home. 

I have heard comments made about congregate care 
facilities such as. 'She feels like that's her home/* or ' We 
even have numbers on the individual units and she has all of 
her personal belongings here. 1 can't help but wonder in 
those particular situations if a person with disabilities and 
his/licr family would still choose a facility if they knew that 
other options existed. 

What then can replace the continuum? An array of 
supports can be provided to a person w ith disabilities, 
despite their past failures or inabilities to 'make if in the 
comniimily. Fundamental to this way ot thinkini^ is the 
separation of housing and services (supports). This concept, 
often called "supported housing ". sa>s that no matter where 
an individual lives, an equal amount of services or supports 
can be brought to him/her. Therefore, anything that can be 
provided in a state institution can be provided in a condo- 
minium. Anything that can be provided in an ICF-MR can 
he provided in a duplex. Anything that can be provid»?d in a 
group home can he provided in an apartment. This includes 
24 hour live-in staff, visiting nurses, therapies, and other 



interventions that have typically been provided only in 
facilities. In order for this philosophy to be implemented, 
previously held beliefs involving the intermingling of 
supports and where you live must be re-examined. This 
includes the recognition that while supported living is better, 
it is not necessarily cheaper. Some individuals will require 
an intensity of support that may meet or exceed the costs of 
some institutional care. 

In supponed housing, flexible supports are provided to 
■■■■■■1 II I I II an individual based not only 

on strengths and needs, but 
also on individual wants. 
Thus, w here the individual 
lives, w ith whom s/he lives. 

and the configuration of 

supports, are not predetermined. One does not put a spade 
in the ground, devciop a "facility and then find out who is 
going to live there. In fact, in supported housing, the 
physical housing is one of the last things that is addressed. 

I am certainly aw are of the arguments that start with. 
'This is great, but it won't work for my son . He's too dis- 
abled." Or, "Wc tried Judy in the community once and it just 
didn t work, ' It is perfectly understandable why parents and 
even some providers currently believe that there are certain 
individuals that could never make it in an apartment, duplex, 
condominium, or small single famil\ home. This belief in 
many cases is rooted in the continuum w hich holds that only 
[vople w ho are independent can live in a place called home. 

Research and experience in recent years have caused a 
complete re-examination of the continuum. The best 
attempts of individuals working in congregate settings to 
teach "readiness" or community living skills may have 
limited success w hen the residents have difficulty generaliz- 
ing skills between different settings, and when the\'re 
expected to learn new skills and behaviors while surrounded 
b\ others with behavioral difficulties and intensive needs. 
This leaves behind in many facilities a group called the 
residual population whose needs are so greai they are 
rarely, if ever, referred for community placement. Individu- 
als who do learn and grow are "rewarded" by a move to 
another facility, leaving behind their neighborhood, friends, 
and comfortable surroundings. Today, there are better 
options available and we we must pursue them. 

Group homes, ICF-MR's. and other congregate lis ing 
settings are an idea whose time has come and gone. Yet 
man\ individuals w ith severe disabilities still live in 
facilities. In this new decade, let us meet the challenge i>f 
enabling each of our citizens u> have a place to call home. 

Derrick h Dufresnc is President {*i Community Resource 
Asyociates. 7M) Croh Thicket Drne. St. loins. MO h.^l .^1 . 



A Provider's Guide to Survival 



h\ Gerald GUmih 



Providers of residential sen ices to persons w ith 
developmental disabilities typically have created and 
managed the environments in which their scr\ ices were 
delivered. This may have prcxiuced management eft'icicn- 
cies. but it relegated the people receiving serv ices to the 
status of guests in their own homes. As the service s\ stem 
has evolved to become more responsive to the wishes of the 
people receiving its serv ices, control over housing is shifting 
from service providers to clients. We have seen the gradual 
development of an array of living options that are becoming 
more and more the homes of their residents and less those of 
a provider. Working in these changing environments has 
convinced us ihat new opportunities as well as challenges 
await service providers. 

What we seem to be seeing more frequently is the ap- 
plication of many of the principles of the evolving consumer 
movement to residential services. This promises to benefit 
the people who receive those services. Agencies that are to 
be successTuI in resp^)nding to these anticipated changes v\ ill 
need to assess the way in which they go about their wcirk. 
Without a crystal ball one cannot say with certainly what 
changes will be required, but our experience offers some 
suggestions. 

• Providers will need to know, understand, and 
accept the values* lifestyle preferences and expectations 
of the persons receiving their services. Stew Leonard, erne 
of INC. Maga/ine s entrepreneurs of the year for I WO. has 
as his oft-quoied business credo: ' Rule #1 - The cusH)mer is 
always right. Rule #2 - If the cLisiomcr is ever v\rong. refer 
to Rule #1/* The client m his or her own home is a more 
savvy and demanding consumer. ^Xgcncics thai are to be 
successful will need to adopt a strong consumer orientation. 
They will resist imposing their own standards or hiding 
IxMiind organizational policies. Rather, they will focus their 
energy on meeting the expectations of their customers, for 
without them their organizations cease to exist. 

• Providers will need to become adept at reconciling 
the expectations of direct consumers with those of 
indirect consumers. Parents, siblings, case managers and 
licensors may want outcomes from a service that are 
different from or even contlici \\iih those desired by ihe 
|x*rson receiving the services. Indirect consumers tend to fx* 
more concerned with the meeting of standards w hile the 
client is more likely to be concenied with personal prefer- 
ences and quality of life. More than e\ er. understanding the 
needs of the various consumer constituencies and being able 
to arrive at an aggregate set of expectations that are not in 
conflict will become a determinant of success. 



• Providers will need to appreciate that the> are h\ 
nature an intrusion and will need to l>e creative in 
flnding uays to make their services as convenient as 
possible. Simpl> b\ IXMng m someone s home we uiNade 
their privacv . The personal nature of the ser\ iccs w e otter 
heightens ihrs sense of intrusion as ue are often priv > to 
verv personal aspects ot |X"ople's lives, fhe suceesslul 
agency N\ill place great emphasis on providing iraiiung anvl 
developing service meth*Kls that help sialf goaKnit their 
work in a minimallv disrupiue and intrusive manner 

• Providers v^ill need to devise more ingenious v%a>s 
of delivering their services as fewer of the variables 
assoi^iated with the outcomes desired are directly under 
their control. The abiliiv to dictate env ironmcni and 
routines could make it >nore likel\ ^hai certain outcomes 
would be achieved or that standards to which others held the 
provider were met. I he successlul prtn ider now w ill ha\c 
to work more in concert with their client and others, 
negotiating where lhe\ once dictated, in luder \o make the 
achieveiTient of iHiiciMiies more nkelv. f undameiualK . ii 
becomes the prov;der*s resptMisibilit\ to tn in 

• Providers will have to address a hmt issues 
related to the nuts and bolts of providing services in 
someone else's home. These issues might relate \o ^erv u c 
particulars where myriad sceminglv inci^nsequcntial deiaHs 
such as meal breaks or |XTsonal telephone calK will 
paralvze the pn)\ider who has not anticipated them I hcv 
niight deal with p^.^rsoniicl issues that emerge as clients 
demand more sa\ aN)Ul jusi who provides the services ihev 
receive. These might have to do w iih issues ot pri^ ae> as j 
provider ma> acquire knowledge abcnii actiMiics ihal the\ 
may legall\ orethicallv W required loihsclosc. Or !lk > 
might lia^e t(^ do with anv a multitude ol other issues 
Successful agencies will need t(^ anticipaie Ihcsc kiiuK »>! 
issues, negotiate and develop positions on iheni. .nui 
Ciimmunicate them to their cMsionicrs. 

• Providers v^ill have to seek out and embrace con- 
temporary management practices as their organizations 
come to have m(»re in common with mainstream husi* 

ness. Our organizations wili need hehtoe m<>re like 
mainstream business because our cusiomers. i^nee cinpow 
ered. will be behaving more like niainsireani consumers 
Manv will object \o the notion that scKial ser\ ice agent ic^ 
need to opt^ralc a> business ori:ani/ati<Mis. as it (he ct>ntepi 
t)f busmess inanageincnl is somehow inco ^ipatihlc with a 
client orientation, Yet. these same pec^ple want Ihe tilings 
that good management brings to an i)rganization. things hkc 
effective and efficient use ol restnirces and niatclune ot 
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Resources for Financing Community Housing 



The development of affordable housing for persons 
with disabilities can be financed through various federal, 
state* and lival sources. In this article a number of the most 
useful sources are briefly described. ^ should be noted that 
in many instances, it is necessary for individual or group 
pre* *'i srHinsors to combine funding from several souivC - 
pffHluce a viable financing package. These summar es are 
not intended to be exhaustive of the many financing options 
available, nor do they provide the many details regarding 
each option. On the other hand, they should make clear that 
there are many options and opportunilic:^ in secure afford- 
able, culturally typical and well-integrated housing for 
people with disabilities. Selecting and utilizing these and 
other options often epitomizes the concept of "creative fi- 
nancing." But no individual or group needs to go it alone. 
Information sources are provided with each program sum- 
mar> . In audition, in many, if not most communities there 
are real estate and development professionals who are 
already knowledgeable about these options. 



Major Federal Sources 



■ Section 202 Direct Loan Program. 

The Section 202 Dire^i Loan Program is the standard 
fmancmg mechanism provided by the federal govemmenl 
fi)r subsidized iiousing for persons with disabilities. Section 
202 provides HK) percent direct mortgage loans and rent 
subsidy for residents. It provides funding for the develop- 
ment of apartment complexes referred to as independent 
living complexes (ILCs) of up to 24 units on one site, we 
well as for group homes of up to 1 5 residents. Section 202 
targets verv low -income households and individuals whose 
mcomes do not exceed 50 percent of area median income, 
althi)ugh some units may be made available to those w iih 
incomes between 50 and KO percent of area median. 

Klittibli> sDcmsorj>. Sptmsorship of Section 202 housing is 
limited to non-profit organizations. A separate ownership 
entity known as *a borrower corporation*' must be formed to 
develop and operate each project. 

Program description. Section 202 can be used to finance 
tnullifamily rental and limited equity c(H>peralive housing 
and group homes. The program ma> be used for new con- 
struction of ILCs, acquisition with or w ilhoul substantial 
rehabilitation of existing properties for group homes, and 
new construction of group homes. Prospective sponsors 
apply directly li^ U S. Department of Housing and Urban 
IX*velopment (HUD). Approved projects recei\e direct 
mortgage loans and operating subsidies. 



f nformatioii sources. HUD provides application packages 
to prospective sponsors. 

■ Rental Rehabilitation Program* 

The Rental Rehabili;i?tion Program iRRP) of HUD 
provides grants to rehabilitate existing rental units and 
provides rental assistance to low-income households. Eli- 
gible low -income tenants must have incomes that are at or 
below 80 percent of area median income. State and Uxal 
govemmenis design and operate programs tailored to their 
needs. RRP assistance is limited to low income neighbor- 
hoods in which rents can be expected to remain affordable 
to low-income households o\er tin e. 

Kligihie sponsors . Private owners of primarily a^sidenlial 
rental properties. 

Program description RRP provides a formula alliKalion 
of grant funds to state and UKal governments to make 
rehabilitation of rental properties financially feasible. 
Direct allocations go to states, to cities with populations 
over 30.(KH). and to urban counties that receive at least a 
minimum allcKation established by HUD. Stale programs 
cover areas under 5(),(XK) pi)pul:!!ion and cities over 50W 
population that do not receive the minimum allocation. 
Grant funds may be used only to correct subsiandaru 
conditions, make essential improvements, and r'^pair major 
systems in danger of failure. In addition, 70 to HK) percent 
of each grantee's funds must be spent on rehabilitation of 
prof)erties (Kcupied by lower-income families over lime. 
Rehabilitation subsidies are generally limited to 50 percent 
of rehabilitation costs. 

Information sources Local housmg and community 
development agencies can provide project sponsors w iih ap- 
plication guidelines and information on funding cycles. 

■ Permanent Housing for Handicapped 
Homeless Persons. 

The Permanent Housing Program is part of the Suppor- 
tive Housing Program, authorized by the Stewart B. 
McKinney Act. It provides federal matching funds for the 
acquisition and rehabilitation of a supportive living home 
for up to eight individuals w ith disabilities, or a building 
with up to eight housing units for persons with disabilities 
and their families who are either homeless, at risk of 
becoming lioniciess ui who have been residents of transi- 
tional housing under the Transitional Housing Program and 
are eligible to be served under the program. Priority is 
given to persons with mental illness. Loan funds are 
available for acquisition and rehabilitation of housing, and 
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grants are available for moderate rehabilitation and operat- 
ing costs. 

|i^f i| {i|ylc sponsors . Public housing authorities and non- 
proflt sponsors must operate the home and provide or coor- 
dinate support services for residents. 

Program Description, The Permanent Housing Program 
provides four types of assistance: 1 ) Interest free advances 
up lo the lesser of $2no,0(X) or 50 percent of the cost of 
acquisition and/or rehabilitation of an existing property: 2) 
Grants for the lesser of $200,000 (or up to S4(K),0(K) in ureas 
with high costs) or 50 percent of the cost of moderate 
reiiabilitation of an existing structure; 3) Technical assis- 
tance in connection with the awards above; and 4) Grants 
for operating costs, not to exceed 50 percent of costs in the 
first year, and 25 percent in the second year, including costs 
of support services. 

Stales must appiy for funds from HUD to pay for 50 
percent of the cost of projects. The other 50 percent must be 
non-federal funds; these could include state agency funds 
I'rom a human services agency, a direct appropriation 
through the state legislature, the value of a building or other 
materials to be used, or the non-federal portion of funds 
from other federal programs. Only supportive living 
^environments that provide housing for up to eight individu- 
als with disabilities and their families can be funded under 
the Permanent Housing Program, although certain waivers 
are possible for projects that will still achieve community 
living goals. 

Information sources . Contact the kxal HUD field office 
iov program application guidelines. Prospective project 
sponsors submit applications to a designated state housing 
finance agency. 

■ Community Development Block Grants. 

Community Development Bkxk Grants (CDBCi) are 
made by HUD to IcKal communities for use in financing 
projects that foster development of viable urban communi- 
ties. Local community development departments generally 
administer CDBG funds and make awards. Funds can be 
used to make outright grants, but are frequently awarded as 
below -market interest rate loans. At least 51 percent of 
CDBG funds are to be targeted lo projects benefiting low - 

moderate- income persons. As long as a project pro- 
vides d(Kumented benefits to low- and mcxleraii -income 
households, there arc no formal requirements Hmiting 
eligible residents. 

Eligible sponsors . Local community development agencies 
award CDBG funds to non-profit organizations. Private 
sector builders/developers may receive CDBG funds if 
channeled through a non-profit organization. 

Prftg fam description . Within broad parainelers esiablishea 
by HUD, ItK-al jurisdictions develop their own guidelines for 



projects eligible for CDBG funding.. Most communities 
attempt to leverage CDBG benefits by using them to pro- 
vide a portion rather than all the fin«incing needed for a 
project. Typical uses of funds include low-interest second 
mortgages and low-interest construction financing. Funds 
can be used for building acquisition, rekKation, demolition, 
rehabilitation, and in some cases, new construction. CDBG 
funding is frequently used by project sponsors as "gap 
financing" that provides the final increment needed to 
complete a financing package. 

Inforpiation sources . L(x:al housing and community 
development agencies can provide project sponsors w ith 
application guidelines and funding cycle infomiation. 

■ Rental Assistance - Housing Vouchers and 
Section 8 Certificates. 

Housing vouchers and Section 8 certificates provide 
assistance to low- and mixlerate-income tenants to reduce 
their rental payments. Rental assistance is targeted to 
individuals w ith less than KO percent of the area metiian 
income adjusted for family si/e. Tenants apply directly for 
vouchers and existing Section K certificates, 

F^ligi^ile sponsors. Vouchers and Section 8 certificates are 
administered by l(Kal housing agencies. Non-profit groups 
may enter into arrangements with their ItKal housing 
agencies to obtain vouchers or Section 8 certificates on 
behalf of eligible individuals or families. 

Program description . Vouchers and Section 8 certificates 
provide rental assistance to low -income tenants in much the 
same way. The primary difference lies in how the amount 
ot assistance is computed and the options available to the 
tenants in obtaining housing. 

Section 8 certificates provide assistance to cover the 
difference between M) percent of a tenant s adjusted income 
and the fair market rale rent for a unit. Housing vouchers, 
on the other hand, provide a predetermined subsidy based 
on prevailing kKal rental rates. Tenants can then shop for 
housing at whatever rent they are wiling to pay. Vouchers 
or certificates may be used as subsidies for residency in a 
supportive livirig environment. Several programs around 
the country have used vouchers and Section 8 certificates as 
an alternative to housing development, choosing instead to 
assist individuals w ith disabilities in obtaining •^ental 
assistance and providing whatevei supports are needed in 
the hoine chosen by ihe individual or individuals. 

Information soMrct*s . Local public housing authorities 
state housing finance agencies or the HUD regional otticc 
can provide application information. 

Hfiafu in\i. cantuiual on nc\l pa^c 
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■ Low-Income Housing Tax Credit. 

The low-income housing tax credit is a mechanism tor 
raising private equiiy through limited partnerships. The 
low-income housing tax credit provides a reduction in lax 
liability for 10 years to owners/investors in low-income 
rental housing. The property must be held as low-income 
housing for at least 15 years. The amount of the tax credit is 
calculated on the basis of acquisition and/or development 
costs and on the number of qualiTied low rent units. Pro- 
jects may include single-family units, small and large 
apartment buildings, and limited equity housing C(X)pera- 
tives. Low-income occupancy restrictions require projcc s 
to include either 20 percent of units for persons or house- 
holds with incomes at 50 percent or less of area median, or 
40 percent of units for persons or households w ith incomes 
at 60 percent or less of area median. 

Eligible sponsors . Projects sponsored by either builders, 
developers, or non-profit developers arc eligible to apply for 
^ax credit alkxaiions. Ten percent of each siate\ alUxation 
must be allotted to non-profit developer 

Pro p fam nescription . Each state has a cap or limit on total 
tax credit a!Ux:aiions calculated on a per capita formula 
basis. Tax credits are allocated by the state housing credit 
agency to specific rental projects based on applicalioiiN. 
The amount of the tax credit is calculated at approximatley 
nine percent of eligible project costs annually for 10 years 
for new construction and substantial rehabilitation. The tax 
credit is reduced to approximately four percent annually for 
costs of property acquisition, moderate rehabilitation, 
projects financed with federal funds, and projects financed 
with tax-exempt bonds. 

Information sources . State and local housing finance 
agencies can provide project sponsors with lax credit 
application prcKcdurcs. 



Major State/Local Sources 



■ Tax-Exempt Bonds for Multi-Family 
Housing. 

Tax exempt bonds are issued by Uxal or state housing 
finance and economic development agencies to provide 
below-market rate financing to build or acquire and substan- 
tially renovate multifamily housing. Because the interest 
paid to bond-holders is not taxable, issuing jurisdictions pay 
a lower rate of interest. The savings from the reduced 
interest payments are passed on to the developer, ultimately 
resulting in lower rent payments. Tax-exempt bonds arc 
intended to provide affordable housing for the general 



market. Multifamily housing financed through tax-exempt 
bonds targets low-income tenants. Projects must have either 
20 percent of units reserved for persons or households with 
incomes at or below 50 percent of area median adjusted for 
family size, or 40 percent of units reserv ed for households 
with incomes at or below 60 percent of area median 
adjusted for family size. In some instances, a portion of a 
jurisdiction *s bond authority has been reserved for projects 
to house people with disabilities. With public purpose 
bonds, and non-profit private activity bonds, the bond issuer 
determines the rent levels, unit mix and project kKaiions. 
but the 20/50 and 40/60 income restrictions do not apply. 

Eligible sponsors . There are two types of tax-exempt 
bonds for multifamily housing: governmental bonds and 
private activity bonds. Governmental, or public-purpose, 
bond have no volume ceiling, but these securities can only 
Ik used for projects under government ownership. Bonds 
issued to finance rental housing projects undertaken by 
private develojiers, called multifamily industrial develop- 
ment bonds (IDBs), are classified as private activity bonds. 
Private activity bonds are subject to a state-by-state annual 
per capita limit, except for bonds used to finance nrojects 
sponsored by non-profit organizations. 

Program descrintion . The federal government tax code 
allows \oC'i\ and state housing finance agencies to issue tax- 
exempt bonds to develop affordable housing. Tax-exempt 
bonus provide financing at an interest rate typically 1,5 to 2 
percent below the market rate. Tax-exempi financing can 
be used to fund new construction, substantial and mmicrate 
rehabilitation for five or more units in multifamily build- 
ings, and supportive living environinents. Each housing 
finance agency develops application pr<Kcdures for project 
financing. Most receive proposals on an ongoing basis. To 
achieve affordability, bond financing is frequently combined 
w ith other subsidies. 

Information sources Local or state housing finance 
agencies can provide sponsors with application infomiation. 

■ Tax-Exempt Bonds for Single-Family 
Mortgages. 

State and local housing finance agencies are authorized 
by the federal government to i>sue tax-exempt bonds to 
provide bclow-market interest rates on single-family home 
mortgages for first-time buyers of single^family, owner- 
(Kcupied homes. A bi>rTOwer*s income can not exceed I 15 
percent of the higher of state or area median income. The 
home price must not exceed 90 percent of the average area 
purchase price. Additional latitude on income and purchase 
price limits is permitted in targeted areas. Mortgage 
Revenue Bonds (MRBs) arc classified as private activity 
bonds and are subject to a state-by*state annual per capita 
ceiling. 
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Eli yible spg n ^ or^. MRBs provide purchase financing for 
homes buili by private non-profit or for-protii developers. 
Allocation of funds varies by state, but is usually done 
through lenders. Some states set aside portions ot MRB 
issues for new construction. Non-profit developers may 
also apply for reservations of mortgage loan funds to assist 
income-eligible purchasers of units developed by the non™ 
profit. 

Program description. Single-family mortgage tax-exempt 
bonds are issued by housing finance agencies. The prcxeeds 
are generally allocated through qualified lender-, who are 
authorized by the issuing agency to process loan applica- 
tions. Because of the federally imposed cap" on the 
issuance of tax-exempt* single-family mortgage bt)rids. 
which typically provide for mongages 1 .5 to 2 percent 
below the market rate, the number of applications exceeds 
the available resources. Lotteries are frequently used to 
select mortgage recipients. 

The Mortgage Credit Certificates (MCCs) program is a 
companion to the mortgage revenue bond program. MCCs 
allow qualified home buyers to reduce their federal lax 
liability by a percentage of their home norlgage interest 
payments. The certificates are issued by state and kxal 
housing finance agencies (HFAs) through mortgage lending 
institutions. 

Information sources . Contact local or state housing 
finance agencies for information on application procedures 
and anticipated funding cycles. 

n Housing Trust Funds. 

Housing trust f unds are financed by a dedicated revenue 
source such as development fees or a surtax on commercial 
real estate transfers earmarked for affordable housing 
development. Trust funds are typically established and 
operated by state or IcKal housing finance agencies and 
primarily address housing affordability without regard to the 
disability of housing occupants. A few jurisdictions have 
designated a portion of their trust funds for housing for 
persons with disabilities. The housing trust fund concept 
can lend itself to providing lowMnterest rate financing for 
accessibility improvements to individual rent;il units as 
authorized by Fair Housing Act Amendments of 19SS. 
Either a portion of an existing housing trust fund might be 
allocated for such loans, or a separate trust fund could be 
established for this purpose. Eligible occupants of units de- 
veloped wifh housing trust fund loans are generally re- 
stricted only on the basis of income. In some areas. 
hou\eholds must have incomes below SO percent of the area 
median. Other jurisdictions have sliding scale interest rates 
where developers receive deeper interest subsidies for units 
affordable to low-income households (e.g.. 3 percent loans) 
and slightly higher rates (e.g.. 6 percent) for units affordable 
to moderate income households. 



^yligible jjponsors . lii most jurisdictions, housing trust fund 
loans can be applied for by non-profit or for-profit dcveU^p- 
ers who agree to develop units meeting I^xal affordability 
criteria. 

Program description. Housing trust funds provide 
developers of multifamily or single-family units with below- 
market interest rate loans in return for the production of 
units targeted to low- and moderate- income renters and 
home buyers. Jurisdictions structure housing trust fund 
subsidies in various w ays. Funds may provide below - 
market rate construction and permanent montage loans or 
second mortgages for affordable multifamily units. Low - 
interest second mortgages may \yc used to subsidize a 
portion of the units in an otherw ise market-rate apartment 
development- In the case of single-family development, 
housing trust funds may provide soft" second mortgages 
(i.e., very low interest rates, interest-only payments, or no 
repayment due until the unit is sold). In some cases, resale 
prices of single-family units are subject to restrictions to 
ensure that the unit remains part of the affordable housing 
stock. 

Information sources . State housing finance agencies and 
local housing and community development agencies can 
provide project sponsors with information on housing trust 
funds in their jurisdictions (see also David Rosen, Housins: 
Trusi Fluids. American Planning AssCKiation, 1^>S7. (Plan- 
ning Advisory Service Report Number 406). 



There arc a number of other state and local funding 
programs available that provide rcMiurces for financing 
communit) housing for individuals with disabilities. Infor- 
mation on those options can obtained through state 
housing finance agencies, Iwal housing and community de- 
velopment departments, local independent living centers, 
and slate and kx al departments of human services. 

E m vrptvil fram Financing Housing for People with Dis- 
abilities: The Financing Mechanisms, h\ the Sationai 
Association of Home Builders, National Association of 
Home Builders National Research CetUi r, and Associatiitn 
for Retarded Citizens of the I nited Statrs. May 



Kditors' note: VVe wish to thank Bill Mitchell for his assistance 
in priKlucing this article and the artict 'Organizing to 
Develop Housing" on page 8 of this is .ae of IMPACT. BiU is 
the Director of the Housing Technical Assistance Project of the 
Association for Retarded Citizens -I .S. He may be reached at 
ARC I S, 1522 K Street NV\ , Suite 516, Washington, D( 
20<M>5. 
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Hmmn% Ownership Optioiis:Pros and Cons 



Listed beiow H a bikf amRiMiy of mne of the advantrges tnd diMdvsntages oi 
difitfttt couumer ooat^^ 



Disadvamages 



Tenant Owned 



• NocmiOizedlifeityle. 

• Prkk ot ownenh^. 

• Cootroi over Hvttig enviixmrnent 

• Equity. 



« Promckes active paiem role in care of 
son/d^ufhter* 

« Pamntf have giealer polentiiU for 
noakiqg (!0wn payment. 

• Possible ta/' crecttts to parents invest- 
ing in propen;' to benefit sonAbuighter. 



• Parents can set aside aiid protect a 
porttoo of their assets for bmefit of 
son/daui^iter while mamtaining eligi- 
Uljty for government programs. 



« Possible difficulty with down- 
paymsnL 

* PMettial for becoming overwhebned 
with lesponsibilities of ownerdiip. 



• P^>tential tax Utility in future. 
« Less comnrf by amsumer. 

• Extra woffc for parents. 



• Laws affecting trusts may change 
over time. 

• L^gal expenses of setting up and 
maintaining trust 



AH( \ ( i uuiiiueJ from pa\ic I 

The ARCN policy ^lipporls ihe 
phasing out of ihosc services, aciiviiies, 
and environments which: 

• Inapproprialely remove children 
and adults from their homes and 
neighborhoods. 

• Require that persons with disabili- 
ties live under circumstances that 
would not be considered acceptable 
for persons within the same age 
range v^he^ they are not disabled. 

• Preven! or hinder normali/ed social 
support networks, family systems, 
peer relationships and friendships. 

During the phasing-out process, 
quality care must be assured tor 
persons residing in such living environ- 
ments. 

Taken fnnfi position statement (\f 
Association for Ketar Jed Citizens - 
U S . 2501 Avenue J. AilinMton, IX 
76011, 



SurvivaL i inUinned f (Uu pu\ie II 

services to consumer needs. While re- 
jecting the contt pt of a marketplace 
they v\ ant :dl the consumer benefits of 
an effective one. The onus will be on 
us, as with business in general, to use 
the resources available in a way that 
best meets consumers* expectations. 

As persons w ith developmental 
disabilities gain more control over their 
homes and other aspects c)f their lives, 
the environment in which residential 
service providers work will be funda- 
mentally altered. Those providers that 
adapt to meet changing expectations 
w ill likely see new opportunities at 
their doorstep while others will 
struggle. 

(ieralil (ilo^nh / v Cl\() of CnoperufinK 
Coninnoiity Proi^ranis. L^t>5 Ensile - 
wood Avenue. St. PauL VfV 55104. 



Corporatkm Owned 

(parents and others set op corporation to pindiase, own and maintain housing) 



• Potentially the most durable o(»ion. 

• Owners can limit their liability. 



• Lots of paitnt control to board of 
directon. 

• Red tape and legal expenses of setting 
up corporation. 



PartAershipa 

(parents combine resoiirces widi other par^ts to purchase dwelling) 



• Combined resources yield greater 
purchasing power. 



• Upon exit of a partner remaining 
partners may be 1^ mth substairtially 
increased fmancial burden. 



Shnred Equity 

(tenant makes purchase with another and gradually buys out the other party) 



« Greater purchasing power* 
• Allows full responsibility of ownership 
to be achieved gradually. 



• Contnri oi property by resident 
somewhat diminished. 



Adapted from New HQUtimg OptloHM for People with Mental Re$onlatlom or 
Other Related ComdMoms: A Gutdebaok, by the Minnesota Department of Human 
Services, Mental Retardation Division, and ARC -Minnesota, 



Parent Owned 



Trust Owned 

(ownership assigned to ^living trust,** set up 1^ parents) 
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Resources 

Listed bekm are printed resourc p^-oviding further information on ci>nsumer controlled housin*^;* 



Manuals and Reports 

• "In Search of Housing;." ( I9N7). B\ rrancis I.. Ra^h 
dolph. Bob L lux. and Paul Carling. This monograph 
describes the advanfages and nnancial mechanisms tor 
using existing traditional real estate options, and public and 
private financing opportunities. : > create aitordable con 
sumer controlled integrated housing for people in need of 
support. The bulk of the monograph is fcKused on a wide 
variety of real estate and financnig strategics available to 
acquire housint:, Available from the Center for Change 
Through Housing an'* Community Suppon. Dcpartmeni of 
Psychology, John Dewey Hall, University of VemioiiL 
Burlington. VT 05405. 

• "Financing Housing for People with Disabilities: 1 he 
Financing Mechanisms.*' ( 1989). By the National Asso^ 
ciaiion of Home Builders Research Center and the Associa- 
tion for Retarded Ctiizens - U.S. This monograph presents 
detailed infoniialion on many nancing mechanisms 
available for developing affordable housing for people in 
need of support. The report includes descriptions of federal, 
state and private programs anu general mechanisms for 
financing. It descrilies basic mcxiels of housing develop- 
ment. It also contains worksheets to assist sponsors in 
estimating costs, revenues, and expenses, as well as sources 
and uses of funds. Available from the Housing Technical 
Assistance Project. ARC-US, Suite 516, 1522 K Street NW. 
Washington. DC 2(KK)5, (202) 7S5-33SS. Or from HTAP, 
NAHB Research Center. 4fK) Prince George's BU d., Upper 
Marlboro. MD 20772^X73 L ^M) I ) 249-4(KK). 

• '* Financing Housing for People utth Disabilites: The 
Development Process," (19S9). By the National Associa- 
lion of Home Builders Research Center and the Association 
for Retarded Citizens - U S. This report outlines on i\ siep- 
by-step basis the stages of a housing devclopmeni project. 
Stages discussed include organizing to develop a project, 
needs assessment activities and organizational development, 
assembling a developmental team, evaluating the market* 
selecting a housing model, developing a financial plan, and 
securing housmg. Available from the Housing Technical 
Assistance Project, ARC - US. Suite 516. 1522 K Street 
NW. Washington. DC 2(M^)5. (202) 7S5^33SS. Or from 
HTAP. NAHB Research Center. 4(K) Prince George's BKd.. 
Upper Marlboro. MN 20772^X7^ I . (301) 24M-4(KH). 
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j • "New Housing Options for People with Mental Retar- 

i datlon or Other Related (Mmditions: \ (Guidebook/* 

j ( 198}^). By the Minnesota Department of Human Services 

1 and the AssiKiation for Retarded Citi/.cns - Minnesota, 

j This guidebook presents an introductory overv iew of the 

i topic of consumer owned housing, in addition to a descrip- 

j lion of philosophic prmciples underlying the move toward 

I consumer-owned housine. it outlines some of the basic steps 

i 

I lo dev eloping housing. It also contains four brief case 

I studies of successful consumer (>wned luiusing projects, 

i Available from ARC - Minnesota. 3225 Lyndale Avenue 

1 South. Minneapolis. MN 554()X (bl 2) K27-5M1. 

• " Moving Into the 1990s: A Policv Anaylsis of Coinmu- 
nitv Living for Adults with Developmental nisabilities in 
South Dakota." (Septembe-* W9i By Julie Ai n Racino. 
Susan O'Connor, Bonnie Shoult/. Steven J. Tavlor. and 
l^iinela Walker. This volume is the report of technical 
assistance observations and activ ities by the Center ftr 
Human Policj for the State of Sv)uth Dakota. It focus's 

i the mcxlification of the existing services system as well as 
I makes recommendations for the development of nc a 
services in the I9^)s. Of particular interest is Part II of the 
volunK\ entitled ' Mousing/Si'pp<m Services Approach to 
Community Living. " In ii the basic premises of consumer 
controlled housing are laid out. An excellent listing of 
I resources is provided in the report. Available from the 
j Center on Human Policy. 2(K) Huntingron Hall. Syracuse 

i University . Syracuse. NY j ^241-2340.(315) 443-3H5L 

i 
I 

Periodicals 

• '*New Ways" ma^a/ine. (Summer I9KM). Thi> i>sue of 
New Wavs contams an eight page feature on parent own^xl 
housing, including the personal experiences of several 
families, and some of the legal and financial considerations. 
Available from New Ways, WO. Box 5012. Hvanston. IL 
f)()2()4. (3l2) 721(r 

I • "Community Living for Adults". (November i^S*)) By 
I the Center on Human Policy. Syracuse L'nlversity, I his 
I 1 6-page ne\vsltMt*'r describes the experiences of persons 
v\ith disabilities who control their own lives in their own 
homes. It identifies and describes agencies providing 
I supports to individuals with severe disabilities so thai they 
; can live in then own homes. Principles ecnerniny and 
j issues facing the consumer controlled housing movement 
! are also identified. Available from the Center on Human 
I Policy. 2(H) Huntington Hall. Syracuse L'niversiiy. 
j Syracuse. NY 1 32440U(). (3 1 5) 443-3S,^ I . 
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at the house with the lour housemates. Two siatfare at the house v\hcr,ovcr the 
four women resiJents are home. At times when the Lockv\ ood 'siei^ :mcl iheir 
rwmnuites are at work, the staff are out at other jobs. 

Just like an> other home, each person has their own responsibiiaie^ and their 
<*wn interests. Each housemate, with assistance from the staff, contributes to the 
housecleaninp duties, meal preparation, grcxery shopping, and mea! cleanup. 
Cunently all four residents work at a developmental achievement center: Audrey 
and Bob are in the prtKCss of movmg their daughters to another center kKalion 
liecause they'd like them to K- able to interact with oihrr [)eople besides their 
roi)mmatcs. Out of the home leisure activities include aitending a weekly / 
HUS club at church. Other leisure activities are in-h mik with n vnniaies or alone; 
Audrey and Bob would like their dau^jilers to inc case their soc.al outinjis through 
involvement m evening group activities at least three times a month. This is a 
goal they continue to ^Aork on. 

The arrangement has not been without problems. I he Ltx:kv\o(Hls are not 
completely satisfied wiih the management company. There seems to be a break- 
down in communication from the company to the parents, leaving Audrey and 
Bob uninformed abt^ut some changes. And there is some dispute over home main- 
tenance that isn't being adequately handled by the company. Other management 
firms are being considered, but ibere is a problem m common with them all: the 
companies want the Lockwcxxls to hire a husband/wife couple to live in the home 
as a solution to the maintenance problem (the assumption being that a man is 
needed to maintain the yard and house). Audrey and Bob don t want such a couple 
living there, in part, because that couple v^ould take on the role of parent figures 
with their daughters. They want Stacy and Druanne to continue to live t;n their 
own with female peers, not second parents, if a satisfactory arrangement with a 
management company can l be made. Audrey and Bob will consider moving back 
into the home. This option would, however, reduce their daiighlcr's independence 
and it is viewed as a iast jcsort. 

WhalevLM form the household ulliTUalely takes on. Bob and Audrey remain 
committed *o their daughters having a home of their ow n and li\ ing their li> es in 
the communitv, 

rhc ifiicn ii'w s for this artn le were anidui tcil In Cfnisdnr Sfrhl}\ Institute ( n 
Ci>hinutnit\ intei^nitiiffi, i nnersitv nf Minnesota. Fhon^^ h\ Christine Stehly. 



• Homestead exemption or tax break: 

D<ves the son/daughter get this or the 
parents? 

• Proximity- Although most parents 

li ve spoken withjiiked living near their 
child's home, ^ome parents wanted 
enough distance between the houses to 
ensure that their son or daughter 
couldn i ^ isit tl em all the time. 

• Choices; Who chw^ses the furnish- 
ings or decc^rating ♦or ih: honie's 
interior/exterior? 

• Routine maintenance: f or plumbing 
problems and the like, amounts large 
enough to cover estimated maintenance 
and repair usually are figured in the 
monthly payment the provider leasini* 
the house makes to the pare.;, . The 
parents then are responsible for gettrig 
the work done. Problems often arise 
over arv)ther type of maintenance: who 
mows the lawn, shovels snow, and 
cleans the house'- What happens if the 
Jobs don't get done 

• Training* ofstafl: Because salaries 
may be low . staff members often arc 
young people who have never main- 
tained a home themselves. They ma> 
not know how to cook. They may 
never have been taught how to do 
laundry lor four or t1ve people. They 

I may never have K'en taught ho^^ to set 
I some kind of schedule ;o keep the 
; house clean or how to buy a rake that 
will not tall apart. Training staff 
members in these types oi skills needs 
to be ctMisidered. 

H\ Edward Skarnuhs. researelier w ith 
the Minftesota Department (fjHiwhin 
Services. IM.^ 5th Street Sh. Suite Jl\ 
Minneapolis, MS 55414. Taken frt^m 
"Thn ny Issues", Sew Ways niai^azine 
(Summer l^m^ eopyni^ht I9S9, all 
nsihts rcsi rved Reprinted with 
permissioiL 
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specific type 01 funding, such as 
Medicaid's ICF/MR program, c.r HI D s 
Jjcciion 21)2 program with Section 8 
Renlal Certificates, undeniably ditiaies 
the lifestvie U) iollovK, In an effort to 
obtain \\ hat is perrei :d to be long- 
lenrr stable financial assistance, numan 
service professionals sometimes ^ jni 
promise the values inherent in their 
own hietsyles. Apparently v haicver 
can be tleiennined as ct^st effective ^ r 
within a specif ic unit rale structure can 
also deieniMned as acceptable as a 
lifeNiyle for persons with disabilities. 

It's har(^ o argue about cost c^-hc- 
liveness w ith some people. Some may 
never appreci;Ue the substantial benefit 
and savings of a consumer empowered 
and controlled community. Still others 
may never accept the benefits of true 
integration where friends and neighbors 
help each other, and the comnuu/iiv 
maintains the capacity to at cepi all of 
its citizens as equals. The doubters will 
be stuck on continuurt^s, cost co<ilain- 
mcnt, unit rate formulas, wixyx parities, 
"the regulations made me do it", and 
"we tried that oiu:e and it did;Vt work. * 

<}v jr the past ten year> or so man\ 
of us charged with the expansion of 
housing opiions and community 
support services f(/r people w ith 
disabilities have reali/ed that nothin j - 
not cost, disahility, sbpp<>rt needs, 
community opposition, or legislation -- 
should prevent a (x^rson from having a 
place to call home. Ihe reality of 
financial construincs placed on all of us 
suggests that many of us may need a 
rwmmate, triend. 01 family member to 
siiare a condo, to\N nh njse. sin^^lc 
family home, or aparimeni. To assume 
that because a person has a substantial 
disability those options are not practical 
vx possibk. is simply wrong. 

It is widely rccogm/ed that most 
people w ith significant disabilities need 
comtiiunity support. The challenge to 
the system, however, is to provide 
those services w hercver the person 
lives. During a recent trip I noticed a 
section of a local phone bc;ok that 
identified services for seniors including 
things like meals, transportation, legal 



services, phamiacists. visiting nu. >es. 
tinantial services, ani bankers. 1 was 
ama/ed at the array of i>piions avail- 
able. The reality is, those ate exadly 
the sepr ices n\?Vi\ ptH)ple with disabili- 
ties require. Why are they only 
available for seniors? Most prolrablv it 
has to do w iti» the value a community 
places on its various citizens. 

Integration and inclusiun will be 
achieved when sfxietv values its 
c iti/ens with disabilities as it does 
others. When people with disabilities 
live in homes of their choice. wiTi 
people the\ select, and have support 
available 10 meet their needs, inclusion 
will be at hand. When our federal, state 
and local governments value people 
more than defense, natural resources, 
private interest groups, or professional 
provider iobbyi !s. integration will be 
w ithin i.rasp, v\ nen cui/ens with 
disabilities have a place to hang their 
hats, enjoy a crackling fire, gather w ith 
family and friends... a place of their 
own,., thes wil! W home. 

Robert i <//fv is Fresuleut of Crcarne 
Mana^icment Associates. FX). Bi>\ 
,'>4SS, Pi>rtsmonth. \fl (K^SO:, 
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frustrated by lack of overall develop- 
ment expertise, limited tamiliarilv with 
the regulatory framework that governs 
development, limited knowledge of 
financial packaging, and a failure to 
obtain appropriate technical assistance. 
Housing de\ elopers, on the other hand, 
typically have less firsthand knowledge 
of the housing needs of people with 
disabilities or the market opportunity 
they represent. By joining forces, con- 
sumer ^ advocacy and other non-prol'it 
organizations, and experienced housing 
developers can bring their res|vctive 
skills and contacts to the development 
prcKcss and devise successful strategies 
that increase ilie Mjpply of housitig tor 
[X'ople with di*- abilities. 

The motivations and re-vards for 
lorging these links vary among advo- 
cacy groups, housing developers, and 
consumers. Advocacy grc>ups are ciMii- 
milted to serving the various needs. 



including the need for *-helter. of iheir 
ev>nsnluenLies. Theii overall gi>ai is to 
improve the quality of life of |>eonle 
w ith di*•abllitie^, to pr(*mote inde(x:n- 
dent living, and to create opportunities 
lor -ntegrating people v>ith disabilities 
into tnc community, 1 heir invotvement 
with hi>using as sponsors helps lalfili 
this mission, A builuir»g compan> .'nay 
i'ecidc \i> participate in a panicular 
federal, state, or kKal funding program 
that encourages the pr(?duction of 
affordable, ac< essib'e housing a> a 
means of business diversification into 
an untapped market niche. In ome 
Instances, a particular builder or re- 
mcxieler lakes part because of personal 
expeiience with th.e disability commu- 
nity oi as a community service. Real 
estate professionals are likely partici- 
pate in obtaining existing housing 
bet aMse of the sales commissions. 

People with disabilities are inter- 
ested in improving access to housing 
for themselves and other persons with 
disabilities. As a group thes are 
working to ensure that all citizens have 
the right to live and participate in the 
community with the maximum [X)ssibie 
control over their own lives. 

When groups seemingly as dis- 
parate as non-profit advwacy groups, 
consumers, and builders join forces, 
local government oflicials are likely to 
pay attention to the effort- I his com- 
bined strength may be a force in secur- 
ing regulatory, tax, and other incentivcN 
to accelerate the development appro\ *.! 
process and/or otherw ise enhance 
housing affordabiliiy . At the least, the 
joint involv ement of these groups ve^^ts 
the issue of housing for people with 
disabilities w ith greater visibility than 
if anv group were acting idone. 

Excerpted from financing Housing 
for People with IHsahilities: The 
Development Process^ by the S'anoool 
Associotii^n of Home Bmhicrs \iitionul 
Assoi ioti(fn i[f Himie limlJers Matiotial 
Rescdrch Center, lOhl Ass^n ijfiofi f>i 
Reuvded Citizens nf the I niteil States, 
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IMPACT: Feature Issue on 
Consumer Controlled Housing for 
Persons with Developmental Disjabilities 

Inside . . , 

• issues and trends in consumer c ontrolled 
housing. 

• Profiles of four housing projects. 

• Financing alternatives. 

• Challenges and gmdelines for service 
providers. 

• Considerations for housing sponsors. 

• Areas of concern for parents. 

• One family's experiences. 

• Replacing the continuum model of housing. 

• Print resources for further information. 



IMPACT: Feature Issue on i onsumer 
Controlled Housing*, 
Spring 1990 

Managing Kditor: V icki (lailord 
I^sue Kditors: Fdwjrd Skarnults 
Charlie Lakin 

1\^P\CT is published quanorly h\ ihc Ri*- 
'-c;irch and Training Ccnicr on roiTinuinity L:\ iii^ 
a Rchabihtaiion Research and Traminj: Center, a-id 
die Insiiiuic onCi)niniuniiy Integration, an l ni\er- 
si(y Aftiliated Prt>grarn onDe\elopnK^niaI DiNahilj- 
lies. ItK-aied at the I'liiversii) o! Minnesi^ta. This 
issue of IMFACn is supported, m part. In grains 
tront the Nalumal Institute on Disabihly and Reha- 
bihtalion Re .careh. Otliee ol Sm^'Cial education 
and Rehabilitation Seniccs. and the Adtninistra- 
tioii on Developmental Disabilities. The opinions 
c\presseil in IMPACT arc those of the authors and 
do not fiecessarily letlect the \ iews i>t the Center, 
in^tiiuic. I niversit). or iheir funding sources. 

The mission ot the Center and Institute is to 
apply their resources to improve the quality and 
conim unity orientation ot professional ser\ ices and 
siKial supports available i4> persons with develop- 
mental disabilities and their families, efforts are 
directed at facilitating! the independence of citi/ens 
with developm.enlal disabilities and their social 
integration into the mainstream of community life. 
Inquiries about the Insutute. Center, oi IMP.ACT 
can be directed to: 

In\titute on Ci>nimumty Intei!ra!itMi 

6 Pattee Hall. I niversiiv of Minnesv^ia 

1 50 Pillsbury Dri\e St:. Minneapolis. MN rM55 

(6l2i624^4S4X. 
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1 50 Ptllsbur} Drive 
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